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‘hin’s signature, however, Rotov took offence at 
ie chief engineer 's initiative, and, to assert his di- 
eectorial authority, changed the date to July first. 

Rut June 22 brought war. With the transition 
jy war production, Rotov felt that the planned 
shutdown had become entirely out of the ques- 
son. He realized, of course, that in the end a 

yypage, perhaps considerably longer than the 
originally planned twenty-four hours, would be 
‘nevitable: but he saw no way out of the situa- 
son. Conscious of his own guilt, he could not 
bring himself to take counsel with the chief en- 
zineer. Mokshin, for his part, maintained a stub- 
horn silence. which Rotov interpreted as malicious 
cloating over the bitter lesson the director had 
had to digest. 

When the end furnaces in No. 2 open-hearth 
shop began to run cold, Rotov felt that he was 
up against a stone wall. Production could not be 
halted; yet production could not long continue. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-NINE 


To determine the victors in the somewhat roel 
° snoop 
sual contest launched in No. ? Ope l1- he ae th ( | 
} was 
as a result of Makarov innovations, & jury \ 


— acretary of the shop 
set up, consisting of the secrel 
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Party bureau, the chairman of the shop trad, 
union comnmiltee, and—despite his protest—aggjs. 
ant manager Grigoryev. 

The jury's decision took no one by surprise. 
First place was adjudged to Shatilov and Per. 
myakov, and second place to furnace helper 
Ivan Smirnov, whose record heats on the days 
when he worked as melter had quickly made a 
name for him throughout the shop. 

What did surprise the steelmen was the fact 
that, while Permyakov was promoted—receiving 
the post of charging foreman—Shatilov and Smir- 
nov remained furnace heipers as before. It now 
became their task to train the other helpers in 
the art of plugging the taphole with the gas on. 

To Shatilov, this work was torture. Plugging 
a taphole once a day is not so bad. Ten minutes 
of intolerable heat, and the job is done. As in- 
structor, however, he was compelled to perform 
this task some five or six times in the course of 
his shift. He tied a kerchief over his face; but 
the cloth could not protect his still tender skin 
from the furnace heat. Yet he made no complaint. 
The work had to be done, and there was no one 
else who could do it. 

Then, one day, the director noticed him, and 
smiled at the sight of a furnace helper with his 
face bound up against the heat. But when Shatilov 
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removed the kerchief, the director’s smile changed 
9 a frown. The skin on the helper’s cheeks was 
inson and inflamed. 

“Call the shop manager,” Rotov commanded; 
snd when Makarov came up he shouted, pointing 
st Shatilov: 

“Have you got a conscience? Or did you leave 
+ behind in the Donbas? Put this man on other 
work immediately!” 

“] yolunteered for this work myself, comrade 
Zirector.” Shatilov put in, before Makarov could 
answer. 

“X5 one’s asking you,” said Rotov brusquely. 
Turning on his heel, he left the shop. 

This was Makarov’s first personal encounter 
th the dircctor. The general reports were con- 
jucted over the group selector telephone system, 
so that the shop managers communicated with the 
rector or the chief engineer from their own 
othees. 

When the report was conducted by the chief 
envineer, Makarov always experienced a pleasant 
satisfaction. Mokshin put his questions in brief 
and precise form, demanding equally brief and 
precise replies. He settled problems swiltly, 
clusively, and left no request unanswered. lhe 
report, as he conducted it, became a punishment 
to some, a source of encouragement to others; for 
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his voice had a hundred different intonation 
clearly conveying his reaction to the achievements 
or failures reported. 

With Rotov at the microphone, the report wag 
always a punishment. The director was invariably 
rude and impatient, intolerant of all requests. 

“Open-hearth two,” he would say into the 
microphone, when Makarov’s turn came to report; 
and Makarov would respond briefly: 

“Plan fulfilment 112 per cent; quality as per 
specifications; gas needed.” 

“I've already heard about gas. Yesterday and 
the day before.” 

“You'll hear about it again tomorrow and the 
day after.” 

Flaring up, Rotov would exclaim: 

“Make a phonograph record, then, and play it 
into the microphone every morning. ‘Gas, gas, 
9 99 
Rather than return rudeness for rudeness, Ma- 
karov would fall silent. 

Nechayev, manager of the finishing bay of 
No. 2 blooming mill, had the worst time of all. 
Rotov dragged him over the coals during every 
report. 

“Wait till we have a closed Party meeting,” 
Makarov would tell himself, after such clashes. 
“He’ll have to stand up and answer me, there.” 


gas 
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Under Makarov’s management, the shop’s out- 
put had risen ten per cent, This was only one-fifth 
of the increase required to reach the figure named 
hy the People’s Commissar, But it was the utmost 
that could be achieved, he clearly realized, until 
the problem of gas was solved. 

In discussing the results of the melters’ con- 
rest. the steelmen demanded that the shop man- 
agement provide proper conditions for systematic 
high-speed heats in all the furnaces. Above all 
else, they called for gas. 

And, entrusting much of the daily shop 
routine to Grigoryev, who had proved an ex- 
cellent assistant, Makarov devoted himself to 
this vital problem. For a beginning, he decided 
to investigate the state of affairs at the coking 
plant. 

Every morning, when the general report was 
over, he would strike out across the works terri- 
tory to the batteries; and every morning he would 
receive one and the same reply: 

“You get little because you take little.” 

True enough, the gauge invariably indicated a 
high gas pressure. 

Makarov spent all his evenings on intricate 
calculations: checking the amount of gas produced 
and the amount consumed, estimating the outpul 
of yas per ton of coal. Everything seemed to be 
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normal. Everything but the coking process whic} 
; inh 


was somewhat slow. 
It was at the coking plant that Makaroy hai 
f 


his second encounter with the director, aa 
. . . . 7 
face to face with him in front of the pressur, 


gauge. Rotov frowned. 
“What are you doing here?” he demanded. 


“Searching for gas,’ Makarov replied. 
| ¢ £as, P 
“Do your searching in your own shop, and 


be good enough to forget that you were once chief 
engineer somewhere. Now you're simply a shop 


manager.” 
“T’ve already forgotten that I was once chief 


engineer,” Makarov said quietly. “But I still re- 
main an engineer, and that I have no intention 


of forgetting.” 
Turning contemptuously away, Rotov told the 


manager of the coking plant: 
“Don’t let him in here again. It’s time he 


knew his place.” 
Pale with indignation, Makarov returned to 


his shop, ordered a car, and drove to the post 


office to wire the People’s Commissar: 
“Request transfer any works any job Ma- 


karov.” 
In the evening, however, when he had reste 


a little, and played awhile with Vadim, he be 


gan to regret his telegram. 
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Again migration, again new work, Who could 
ll what he would find there? His character 
could remain the same, wherever he went. And 
chat would the People’s Commissar think of such 
, sudden, unexplained request? 

Obedient to a habit which had grown into a 
jaily need in their years of life together, Ma- 
karov told his wife what had occurred. 

“No, you shouldn’t have done that,” she said 
thoughtfully, when he had finished. “If we have 
to move, of course, well move. That’s not the 
point. What you ought to do is write the People’s 
Commissar a letter. Explain to him, just how 
things stand, and ask him not to pay any atten- 
tion to your telegram.” 


CHAPTER FORTY 


The Urals veteran and the young steelman from 
the Donbas became fast friends. | 
Permyakov was not one to open his heart light- 
ly. It was his habit to hold off, reserved and watch- 
ful. weighing and measuring by his own stern stand- 
ards, before according anyone his friendship. . 
But Shatilov, with his mastery at work, his 
infectious energy, his cheerful, open ways, W® 


very easy to understand and like. 
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The elderly melter’s severity thawed swiftly. 


and to the last. 

On the evening of the jury’s decision, Pey. 
myakov and = Shatilov left the shop togeth 
er. Walking slowly down the deserted street, 
they discussed the work of their fellow melters 
—the merits of some, the shortcomings of 
others. 

“Ivan Smirnov, now,” Permyakov exclaimed, 
“Why, he was second helper. Only substituted, 
now and then, for first. And yet it turns out he 
can do the melter’s job! It’s the same way with 
neighbours, sometimes. You live right next door 
to people, and you don’t know a thing about 
them. Of course, Ivan was always right at my 
heels, watching everything I did. That’s true. But 
he hardly ever asked me any questions. Though, 
come to think of it, what was there to ask? He 
got the theory of the job in his trade school. 
All he needed was experience.” 

At the crossing where their ways parted, Sha- 
tilov said goodbye and started to move off; but 
Permyakov detained him by the flap of his pad- 
ded jacket—thrown open, as always, despite the 
Siberian frosts—and said: 

“Wait a minute, Vasya. Once you and I 


* ’ ‘ . ? o ; 
share first place, I’ve something else I'd like to 
share with you.” 
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“What 1s it?” Shatilov asked, expecting some 
al concerning their work in the shop. 
“4A pottle I’ve been saving up for my little 
irl's birthday.” 
“Some other time, perhaps,” suggested Sha- 


lov bashfully. 
“No, this time. Such times don’t come of- 


es 


ten. 
Shatilov yielded. They had not gone far, how- 


ever, before he suddenly demanded: 

“Yes, but how old is that ‘little girl’ of 
yours?” 

“Nineteen.” 

“Nineteen? Then I’d better go home and 
change!” 

And, seizing Permyakov’s arm, he swung him 
around and down the other road. 

When they entered the little room Shalilov 
shared with three other bachelor comrades, Per- 
myakov shook his head commiseratingly. There 
was barely space enough for the four narrow cots. 

Shatilov was soon ready, in a handsome blue 
suit which set off his sturdy figure to great ad- 


vantage. 
“I can see you were pretty well off, before 


evacuation,’ Permyakov remarked approvingly. 
“So were we all. Steelmen—that’s a profes- 
sion to take pride in! They made me a foreman, 
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half a vear before the war, | Wasn't ay 
- NOng 
best. il’s true. Almost gol myself thrown our R | 
That was early in the war,” ~_ 

“Tf vou weren't the best. you will be | ,. 
the falcon by its flight.” te 
Permyakov's wife and daughter both came | 
the door. Seeing that her father was no} ai, 
however, the girl quickly slipped away, ™" 
The mother, Anna Petrovna, stopped to boli 
the door, and when she entered the dining room 
both men were already seated. Looking attentively 
into her husband’s face, she tried to ouess his 
mood. She had bright, youthful eyes, Shatilov no. 
ticed, contrasting strangely with her wrinkled fore- 
head and the stern, aged lines of her ‘irmly 


& 


compressed lips. 
“Well,” she asked, smiling, when she saw that 


her husband’s mood was gay, “did you get 


plucked?” 
“I’ve got half my feathers left,” Permyakov 


replied. “Enough for an old man. There was a 


tie for first place.” 
“Between you and Shatilov?” the daughter 


asked, from the adjoining room. 
Shatilov opened his eyes wide, glancing from 


host to hostess. ; 
“All he talks about these days is you,” Anna 


Petrovna explained. “Shatilov this, Shatilov that— 
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con ought to hear him! And yet he’s never been 
he sort 10 lose his head over a man, the way he 
ysed to over every sirl he saw.” 

“Mother!” cried the daughter reproachfully, 
sill from the other room. 

“Independent. With a mind of her own,” Shati- 
lov reflected. | 

When she came in, he turned to look at her 
with undisguised curiosity. Her face was fresh and 
rosy, as though she had just come in from the 
frost. Her big eyes were a dark hazel. 

“So this is Shatilov!” she said. “Why, he 
doesn’t look the least bit like a devil.” 

“What do you mean—a devil?” demanded Per- 
myakov, flushing uncomfortably. 

‘Don’t you remember, father, what you said 
after his first heat? ‘It won’t be an easy job to 
keep ahead of that young devil.’ ” 

“Olea!” the mother exclaimed, in the same 
reproachful tone her daughter had used a few 
minutes before. 

They all laughed, and Permyakov shook a 
threatening finger at the girl. 

A big silk lamp shade, hung low over the ta- 
ble, sank the room into a pleasant semidarkness. 
Through the open door, Shatilov glimpsed a sim- 
ilar shade in the adjoining room. 

Noticing his glance, Anna Petrovna explained: 
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That’s father’s blackout. His eve 
work, and he w | YES Ket tire, 
’ e wants the light soft at hon ‘ 
we should be grateful we've had no " 
blackout her ‘ need for 
blackout here, so far. 
“Nor will you, ever,” Shati 
you, ever,” Shatilov dec} 
fidently. lated Con 
“You're a tank aren’ a 
“ : nan, aren t yout asked Ole, 
es, but how did you know?” 
és 9 
It's easy enough to tell you’ve been jy th 
| ; he 
army, by the way you carry yourself, And as te 
; , 
the rest....” She hesitated, then went on: “Tanks 
are so often set afire.” | 
Shatilov’s hand rose to his scarred cheeks a3 
he replied: 
“No, I didn’t get this at the front.” 
The talk turned to war. Shatilov described tank 
attacks in which he had participated during the 


war with Finland, and spoke with deep, but sup- 

pressed feeling of comrades fallen in battle. 
“Now, aS an army man,” said Anna Pet: 

rovna, “cant you tell us when the war will 


end?” 
Her husband and daug 
hopeful look she turn 


lg 
Yoq 


} 
real 


hter smiled involuntar- 
ed on their 


ily at the ; - 
uest. But Shatilov’s face was grave; and Ole 
fookit wide, fixed eyes, realized ts 


looking into his homer: 
he no longer saw he her, 


softly-lighted room. 


r, or her mo 
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“The war has only just begun,” he said. “O 
we ve started healing them, we must ™ Le 

. Ep OD 
id, to final victory.” . = 
“Let's drink — to victory!” Permyakov 

E eX- 

. | , QO 2 > ¢ 
claimed. pening the sideboard, he produced the 


promised bottle, while Anna Petrovna quickly set 


the table. 

Shatilov did not answer. His eyes were still 
gxed, staring into spave- 

Olga said: 

“Come back, S 
youre over there.” 

He did not at once unde 
bewildered pause did he reply: 

“Tm, back. Yes, hack again. But a perso” who 
has scen the things I’ve seen will always be over 


there in heart.” 
Permyakov Flled the glasse 


in silence. 
At length, Shatilov said: 
99 
“Ah well, we're at the front here t00- 


“And a front that will never give,” Permy® 
t works like ours, 


hatilov. You’re not here now— 


rstand. Only alter 4 


s, and they drank 


the capitalists 


There’s only one 
were not doing 2 


ing, though: 
early enough, 
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ee Teal front-line fighters. Don’t you feel th, 
same! 

“Yes, I do,” Shatilov agreed. “A lot mop, 
could be done at a works like this, and with 
forces like ours. You and I took first place. Welj 
and good; but that’s not enough. It’s our job to 
rally everyone—our own shop, the other shops, 
the works as a whole—to push output and quality 
up. And instead, if you get down to it, weve stil] 
lagging behind No. 1 shop.” 

Permyakov began to describe the old Urals 
plants, where his life as a steelman had begun. 
He was a good narrator, with a gift for bringing 
out the humorous aspect of his tales; and alter 
a few glasses his speech grew still more fluent, 
his gestures more eloquent. 

“Accidents!” he exclaimed. “They cali it an 
accident, nowadays, if a blast furnace heat breaks 
through the taphole and the furnace has to be 
stopped for eight or ten hours—well, twelve, at 
the most, Why, I remember a case out in Za 
kamsk when the blast furnace couldn’t run for 
twelve whole days!” 

Shatilov pricked up his ears. He had wil- 
nessed very few breakdowns or accidents i his 
life, and stories about them always aroused his 
interest. Noticing this, Permyakov went on un- 


hurriedly: 
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“You sce, al Jakamsk, in those days, th 
and ore and limestone were ‘ulled to 
the bias! furnace throat by horses.” 0 
Shatilovs eyebrows lifted incredulously, but 
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pPermyakov repeated : 

“Yes, horses. horses. You heard me right. The 
furnace Was right at the foot of the mountain. 
The mine was UP on the mountainside, and 
they had a wooden bridge straight to the fur- 
nace. But there were only two horses trained to 
drag the cars along the bridge. That was how 
the trouble started. One of the horses took sick, 
and the very same day the other made 4 clumsy 
turn. right at ihe furnace throat, and got its tail 
burnt. All the hair came 0 nothing left but 2 
little knout, like an elephants tail. 
believe it OF not, next trip 
the bridge. Switched its little knout, 2” 
budge. So the furnace had to be stopP 
sick horse 89° well and the other got ove 


of the iron industry: 


the story more than once: | fisten.” 
“And you can just sit ate i" ‘You 
» A geve y* 
» fathe it feigne@ way 
turned her father, ‘nings iP hat _pstitule of 


won't heat about suc 


yours. 


Turning to Shatilov, he added: 

“She's a future metallurgist, you know. fe 
second year at the institute, and leading he, hin 
all the time.” “a 

“Father!” the girl exclaimes | 
thev all laughed. ; 4 4a tiny 

Permyakov went on: 

“There was another stoppage I remember. fun. 
nier still, Qne night, the power station died, be. 
cause the pump stopped feeding water to the 
boilers. Well, they took the pump apart, cleaned 
it properly, and put it together again. A little 
water started coming through, but not enough to 
keep the boiler going. They took it apart again. 
And all this time, no power for the works, They 
disconnected the pipe—thought maybe it was 
clogzed. But there was water trickling down it 
2]] the time. Then they dragged up another pump, 
in place of the old one. That didn’t help either. The 
night went by, and most of the next day, and 
<ti]] there was no power. Towards evening, 4 
old fellow from the settlement came around to 
the boiler room. He watched the work awhile, 


is eal, 
and grunted a little, and scratched behind his e 


° : ‘ f. 
and then he made st‘raight for the directors ° 
he 


fice. | , 
7 ‘How much vodka will you give me, 
: ‘ 9? 
. m le goinyv avail. 
says, ‘if I start the works going ae 
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“Now, the old fellow had left th 
good ren years belore this happened, b ns 
rector still remembered him. pe eae 

“ ‘Efow much do you want?’ he asked 

« enough to last me to Pokrov.’* | 

“Well, that was too complicated for the di 
,, How many days to Pokrov, and how mauch 


reclo 
drink a day? But there was no 


could the old man 
way out! 
“Go ahea 


vodka. 
“The old man went off 


while, he came back. 
“You can heat UP 
‘The enemy’s in MY pocket.’ 
“And he pulled out—what do you think he 
ulled out, Vasya? 
Shatilov shrugs? 
“A carp. 4 Pe 


knows how 1 
er as 
pond. Well, anyway with bis barre 


for the old mat, to 
was spreading through 
ny: the wine; 


warm 
A glowing , were 


d,’ the director said. ‘Youll get your 
to the pipes. Alter a 


your boilers,’ he says: 


Shatilov $ veins. Its 
hodox church holiday cele 
0 
* Pokrov—® Russ! me ro rrans 
brated on Octobe 1 (ol 
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the hot stove, the friendly talk, the bright , 
of the girl across the table. It was a long tin 
since he had been in a real home, since },, ' 
eaten home-cooked food, since he had joineg ; 
such simple, cheery conversation. , 

His happy mood lasted through many days 4, 
come. It was as though he had found somethin, 
he had long been seeking. But his spirits fel] whe, 
the director, seeing his scarred face, forbade him 
to work at plussine the tapholes. This left tp, 
shift without an instructor. Sorrowfully, Shatiloy 
confided his trouble to Permyakov. The elderly 
steelman hurried straight to the manager's of. 
fice. 

“WVasili Nikolayevich,” he told Makarov, “I can 
replace Shatilov at instructing the first help. 
ers.” 

“Do you know the method, then?” Makarov 
asked, greatly surprised. 

“Yes.” 

“Then why didn’t you ever use it before?” 

“It’s a ticklish business. You’ve got to have? 
lot of faith in your helper. You dont sleep 
nights, thinking— S5Up pose the steel bursts throug! 
the plug?” 

“Well, and now will you sleep?” a 

“No, | won't. % Permy: akov sighed 1 eoretfully. 


me for 
“I won't sleep now either. But this 1s no ti 


ADS 
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9 
sleep: They re not sleeping on the 
y . ; » approac 
Moscow, these days, and it waula ee = hes Lo 
hug our pillows.” ye a sin for us 
to nug 9% r plllows. | 
Deeply touched, Makarov reflected: 
“The old man 1 . 
1S 
waking up! He waited se 
promotion, yet now hes been 


many years for 
t last, he volunteers himself to 


made a foreman a 
work as a furnace hel per.” 


CHAPTER FORTY-ONE 


even 2, 


At ten o’clock shar on Saturday 
Dp ¢ f 
A (eT 


Serdyuk stopped in front of Valsky’s door. 
swift glance UP and down the street. he P* 
and one short. Stealihy 


a 
long rings; 
stairs dq soon 


the bell: two 
footsteps sounded on the 


ow voice asked: 
a7 
“Who's there? ; 
29 _ 
“The new messengers Serdyuk repic’ 


a | 


the visitor | ff 
er pause q chain rat led ! soc ped - 
wung slowly opens an¢ 

_— jind 1 a said 
he darkne | the stall 7” the low voce rit 
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After a moment’s groping, Serdyuk foung th 
banister rail. He climbed the stairs, and openey 
the door al the top. Bright electric light from the 
room within flooded the landing. | 

Valsky, downstairs, locked the door careful], 
and turned to look up at his guest. Only after 
this silent scrutiny did he follow Serdyuk up th, 
stairs and invite him into the study. 

Unlike his predecessor, who had always lef; 
immediately, thrusting the reports into his pocket 
without opening them, the new messenger sat 
down in an armchair by the desk and read the 
material through attentively. Then, with a glance 
at the closed door, he asked: 

“Can we speak freely? Is there no one else 
in the house?” 

“Not a soul. You can be quite easy,” replied 
Valsky, very civilly. The messenger’s bearing in- 


spired respect. 
“Ts this all you’ve done in the past week?” 


Valsky opened a drawer and produced a 
sealed packet. 

“This is a particularly urgent despatch,” he 
explained. “To be delivered to Herr von Stammer 
personally, and without delay.” 

The messenger took the packet. His eyes turned 
from the seal—a coronet, over a small mono- 
gram—to the massive gold ring on Valsky’s in- 
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seal. 

Serdyuk t 

Serdyuk tore the envelope open. Valsk 

ups protesting: . Valsky sprang 
we t 
It’s for Herr von Stammer, personal 1” 

4.” Serdyuk . 

, oerdyu returned. “Your 


“Pon’t be alarme 
9 
hands. I’m not an ordinary 


despatch is in safe 

messenger: I’m a polit 

Valsky cat down again. Try as he might to 

seem sndifferent, he could not help but steal an 
inspector's face. 


‘cal inspector. 


began 10 . 

When he had read the first document, Ser- 

dyuk raised heavy> hoding eyes ' Valsky- 
“Are you sure Pivovarov isn’t lying?” 


he 


asked. 
“Positive! Every word of 1 ‘5 true. 
Serdyuk read throus the second document, 
“ which Pivovarov was rec ymended 45 leader 
of the projected do-partsan detachinent- 
When he had finished, as | 

“What are you further plat 

Valsky beg youn echemes, 1" 
wordy detail. A Jast he had won he inspec!” 
interest 


ON 


Pr sery. 
ad py. 


| Serdvuk listened attentively, Hig horde 
ice had taught him) many things, Heh 
perienced much himself, and had haces 

strange tales from others, But ee nk 
heard or imagined anything to equal this 
strous plot. Valsky aroused his profession 


e 
~ 4 - 


OS1LiV. 


MOn. 
al Cur}. 


sid vee Vinge aioe hand, 1 em "be 
= alsky fe nt. “Did you carry on 
° recking or espionage before the war?” 

“No, I'm sorry to say,” Valsky admitted shame. 
facedly. “That was too risky. The Commissariat 
of Internal Affairs was very efficient.” 

“What makes you think it’s any less efficient 
now?” asked Serdyuk, with a grim laugh. “Your 
work is very risky still. Suppose someone rang 
your bell some day—the regular informers’ sig- 
nal—and it turned out to be a member of the 
underground ?” 

“T never even thought of such a_ thing,” 
Valsky mumbled, dizzy with sudden fear. 

Serdyuk glanced at the clock. Ten twenty. 
Too early. Besides, there was still work to do. 

“Your efforts deserve worthy recompense. he 
caid. “Tell me just how many people yon 
against how many people you nave 


have ... : 
[ should like to recommen 


turned in reports. 
d.”’ 
you for award. 
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If I could get back my estate,” said Valsk 
brightening. “There’s a house, and k ‘ 
ad | gd ai par are 
quite some land. It’s excellent soil.” a 
“Soil? That I « ne 3 
! at I can promise you definitely,” 
Serdyuk firmly replied. | 
Readily co it ’ 
idily complying with the inspectors 1 
quest. Valsky enumerated all the victims--Jews, 
Communists, ac'ive patriots—betrayed to the Ge- 


stapo through his agency. 
66 : ° * 
Let me see your list of informers,” was the 


inspectors next demand. 

Somewhat taken aback, Valsky. asked: 

“Haven't you seen it?” 

“rd like to refresh my memory. 

Valsky took a shect of heavy notep 
his drawer and handed it across the 
ust it into his pocket, togeth 
the special packet. Then he pro- 
other pocket a small, typewritten 
d star at the top and the letters 


aper from 
desk. The 
inspector thr er with 
the reports and 
duced from an 
sheet, with a rc 
“TC.” at the bottom. 

and. Valsky. 


“Poad this aloud” he ordered ; 


taking the leaflet, obediently read : 
“The underground Town Committee has con- 


demned Valsky, traitor to the Motherland and sen- 


ior OD (Gestapo) informer, d of assisting 
in the ann hilation of Soviet patrio's, t0 the death 
with destruction of his properly by fire. 
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convicte 


penalty, 


, 


“Sentence was carried out 
22 :30.” 

Valsky stopped. The typewritten letters were 
dancing madly in his brain. His eyes involun. 
tarily sought the clock—and, with a sudden swift 
movement, he sent the desk lamp crashing to the 
floor. But Serdyuk had already aimed, and the 
shot went home. 


yesterday, at 


The glare of three conflagrations hung over the 
blacked-out town. As yei, only the underground 
committee knew that the burning buildings were 
the homes of Gestapo residents. Next day, how- 
ever. the whole town would learn of the sentences 
and their execution. Valya Teplova and Sasha 
would take care of that. 


CHAPTER FORTY-TWO 


On Sunday morning, learning from Sasha of 
his encounter with Krainev, Valya Teplova has 
tened to the watch repairing shop to inform 
Serdyuk of this development. 

With a friendly nod to Pyrin, Valya passe 
through the shop to the back room. Ser 
ereeting her more cordially than usual, en - 
ately handed her the text of a new leaflet. It iis s 
the names of several traitors, Geslapo informe 


sinh fe 


“ahere § going to be a grand to-do, tomor- 
row!” he said cheerfully, well pleased with the 
resulls of the last evening's operation, in which 
his pupils had even outdone their teacher. 

Pyotr, after executing sentence on the resi- 
dent assigned him, had lain in wait for the genu- 
‘ne messenger, and shot him down in the hallway. 
Pavel had done better still, making away not 
only with the resident, but with two informers. 
Serdyuk, however, had brought in the most valu- 
able information, exposing one of the subtlest 
methods the Gestapo had yet devised: the or- 
ganization of pseudo-partisan detachments. 

“The history of espionage has never wit- 
nessed such an exposure,” he went on, when Vatya 
had tucked the leaflet securely away behind the 
lining of her coat. “Ticts of secret agents plas- 
tered up in the streets, for the whole town to read! 
Why, it’s complete catastrophe! Who will dare 
work in their service now? The townsfolk will 
help us mop up these spies. And we'll be rid of 
He’s sure to be removed. Only 


von Stammer, too. 

now we'll have to be doubly careful. They ll be 

hunting us high and low. The viper’s eyes are 

gone, but its fangs remain.” 
Someone tapped at the hack window. Serdyuk 

was not expecting any of his group that day. 

Taking his revolver, he went warily out into the 
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back hall. A moment later he returned, witl 
Pyotr. | 
“One of the solo performers in yesterday’, 
soncerte” he announced, smiling. “Only wha 
brings you here today? Anxious to boast 


bit?” 
“There's nothing to boast about, Andrei Vasil. 
vevich,” returned Pyotr elumly. “Things are in 
a bad way at the shop.” 

What he related of the state of affairs at the 
machine shop was indeed disturbing. True, the 
«ork of restoration was progressing as slowly as 
yer: but breakages had ceased entirely. 

“Kpainev’s found the right wrench,” Pyotr 
went on, “and he’s tightened all the nuts. Nore 
af the others ever thought of making us each 
answer for a definite machine. Yes, he’s had plen- 
ty of organizing experience, confound him, and 
he’s using it to good advantage. Personal re- 
sponsibility! It won't be long before we start re 

n tanks, unless I can persuade the 


pairing Germa 
men to leave town, or go into hiding. Only how 


can I persuade them all?” 
Serdyuk glanced searchingly at Valya. 
“Well,” he asked, “what will you tell us no” 
to justify your honest patriot?” 
Valya did not answer. To her there se 
to be two Krainevs, separate and distinct: 
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emed 
one, 


she knew and loved: the oth ) 
. er, a eri 


ehensible. 


. comp! 
His attempt to communicate with _— r . 
rroug 


while it made her heart leap, had 

time filled her with alarm. She - . ne 
and what he might want of ™ ones 
+ Andrel Vasilyevich, ” she said finally after a 
silence, ‘“Krainev tried to nied me 4 


sa sha, 
si me 


qnderst 


“No? And what did Sasha do?” 
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“Refused to take it, of course. 


“He did right, to avoid a possible trap. I see 


you ve 
“She certainly has, “And 


that was 10° easy tas, 
Valya”—and again 


looked cearchingly ‘nto her eyes 


bring Krainev here, to 
? What for?” Valya asked, e” 


“To the shop* ha 


tirely at 4 loss. , 
“That we'll see when he gets here. a4 
”? .q. “The burnt chilt 
“He wont come; she sald- 
dread: the fire. 
; ed?” 
"Try; anyway: Agreet: uctant Ser 
eV JJ.” she answet " 
ery well, | valent" 
l can! 


w, Wé 
dyuk’s request yer " at a [ to say: 
“Only what Wy}, can 
cial cat's 


direct commane- 
him for ® 5 
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simply invite 


uy ~~ 


“No. of course not, Tell him the Comrad 
, ; i) 
from the underground would like to have , talk 


with him.” 

Valya’s eves opened wide. Suddenly, Watching 
her. Serdyuk smiled. A gay, teasing light danced 
in his eyes. She had never seen him smile before 
and had never suspected that her commander’, 
grim severity could melt into such warm good 
nature. 

“Tell me frankly, absolutely frankly, Valya- 
do you believe now that he’s a traitor?” | 

She dropped her eyes. 

Stull smiling, Serdyuk produced from an inner 
pocket an open envelope with remnants of a 
broken seal. 

“Read this,” he said, holding it out to her. 

Valya quickly read through Valsky’s despatch. 
For a moment, she could not speak. 

“Andrei Vasilyevich,” she whispered finally. 
“Andrei Vasilyevich... .” 

But she could say no more. 

Serdyuk looked down into her glowing eyé 
with open pleasure. | 

“May I see too?” asked Pyotr, greatly Mm 
trigued, 

Serdyuk nodded. Led 

“Wh : yet it?” Valya asket 

ere on earth did you get it ” eday’s 
handing Pyotr the despatch. “Part of yeste™™ 
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hooly? I wish IT could understand how you mat 
| Ani- 


age such things! Te : 
esilyevich. You've oul far sans if, Andrei 
acne ; Id me about any of 
our work. 

W ell, this time perhaps I will,” Serdyuk 
replied. “You see, the Gestapo network is organ- 
‘zed this way: the town is divided into several 
sectors. Each sector has a responsible resident, 
and. under him, several informers who live in thal 
neighbourhood.” 

As he spoke, Serdyuk sketched rapidly. First 
he drew a circle—the Gestapo—and blacked it 
roughly in. Out from the circle, he drew several 
long lines, in various directions; and from the 
end of each long line, several short ones. The 
result was something very much resembling a spl 
der. 

“The best thing, of course, would be to strike 
right here,” he explained, bringing the pencil 
down on the black circle with such force that tlie 


lead crumbled at the tip. “But we haven’t got the 
strength for that just yet. I’s our job for the 
future. The near future. For the time being, 
I decided to slash oft the spider’s legs.” With 
swift strokes, he cut across each of the long 
“We struck at the residents, and in that 
hed the whole network, Once a resident 
agents working under 


lines. 
way smas 
has been exposed, the 
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him ry discarded. They re also considere, 
x 


posed,” 
“Rut how did you discover the residens. 5 


“That wasnt easy, There was an old Cho.) 
teacher who wanted to help us, and |] Persiind,. 
him to report Ly ulov to the Gestapo for teatin, 
up the Donetsky Festntk when Sasha Was rad. 
ing it to the workers. That’s quite enouyo rg 
Gestapo, you know, One such report, ie “se . 
was doomed. Well, and, as I expected, my hed 
teacher was immediately put in contact with the 
local resident for further work. He brought me 
the resident’s name and address, and instruction; 
on how to ring and what to say, and then he 
disappeared from town. And once the trick ]ad 
worked, I repeated it to find the other residents.” 

“How clever!” cried Valya admiringly. 

Pyotr, in the meantime, had finished the des- 
patch. Handing it back to Serdyuk, he said: 

“T can’t see what Valya’s so pleased aboul. 
I look at it differently. Krainev did away with 
Lobachov in order to pass himself off as the sav- 


: : 99 
iour of the power station, and.... ; 
“And worm into the Germans’ confidence. 


Valya put in. | 
“Not worm into their confidence, but earl 
orld. And 


their confidence, and climb in the w = 
he’s climbing, right enough—on our backs! 
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“You dont know his pi oe 
iy. H his past,’ Valya returned 
rsatedly. er eyes ‘Tr ty a 
healea® a s were still glowing, but with 
anger, NOW, instead of happiness. 
And al dont know his present. | judge A 
man by his achons. He's a crafly enemy.” 
“Tos rT oy :, 
| He's a crafly friend!” cried Valya, in pas- 
sjonate protest, looking to Serdyuk as though for 
support. 
“I don't k Krai ns : 
on't know Krainev at all, Serdyuk said 
= ee . . . ‘ 
thoughtfully. At any rate, if he’s a friend, hes 
not being any too clever about it. I’ve only seen 
him once Or twice——when he came around to watch 
the armour steel being rolled. I liked his face. The 
face of an_ intelligent, well-read worker. But 
<ometimes deceive. [ put full trust 
Teplova. Have a talk with hun, 
he’s after. W ell, and i Pyotr 


do as your con- 


appearances 
in you, Comrade 
and find oul what 
should turn out to be right, 
science prompts yo". Take this, in case of need.’ 

He held out 4 small revolver. Valya took the 


weapon. Her face 

“There’s only one 
“Make it either today, 
orking. I want t0 


“Today, Serdyuk replied. 


Sundays. Then the wo 


spent the hours in  yaj 
at} 


alone with his thoughts, 
from. the blind alley 
you 


ome outlet 
himself trapped. The machine 


ready for operation, Everything 
now depended on the assembly of the as 
system. Sergel Petrovich kept away 
site, allowing the workers to 
best of their ability; but, 
the job was approaching 


ad stopped. What would 


seeking for s 
which he found 


shop was almost 


transmission 
from the assembly 
drag things oul to the 
drag as they might, 
completion. Breakages h 
he do, Krainev often wondered, should some work: 
er, defiant of responsibility, wreck a machine? 
One thing was sure: he would not carry oul what 
he had threatened! Yet if one breakage slipped 
by unpunished, others would be sure to follow, 
and the epidemic would begin afresh. This Krai- 
nev feared above all else; and to prevent it, he 


did everything in his power to ‘ntimidate the 
workers. He a in the Germans’ &S- 


dvanced daily 1 
teem. But his P ing up the powc 


lans for blow 

station were no nearer to accomplishment than 
before. He had been unable to contact the un- 
derground, although he clearly sensed its influence 
in the conduct of the workers. Nor had he heen 
able to find any trace of Teplova. He was sure 
that Sasha knew where she was staying; bul Sasha 
persistently avoided him. Often, in fits © 


f helpless 
despair, he would have the impulse to 1! 


en 
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all as he had pl 

by shooting d : — an ne Ge 
y g lown aul—von Wechter—any Ger- 
man who might come in sight. Recalling the 

. . ; h wa mr 4 
power stauion, however, he would take himself in 
hand. These fits of passion, constantly  sup- 
pressed, were very exhausting. 

At times, Sergei Petrovich would begin to 
question himself. Was it not cowardice that kept 
him from decisive action? The subconscious desire 
to prolong his life? No. This life that he was 
leading was a thing of absolutely no value to 
him. 

He was ruled by only one desire: to destroy 
the power station, to prevent the restoration of 


the works, to fulfil his duty. Originally, the de- 
struction of the power station had represented to 
ho had sent 


him his duty to the works director, w 
him to the station; to his evacuated comrades, 
who had put their trust in him. Gradually, how- 
ever, this conception broadened. The destruction 
of the power station, he began to realize, was 
his sacred duty to the sons and daughters of the 
Motherland who were laying down their lives 
‘n the underground struggle; his duty to 
ters who held the Soviet front from the 
Black. And his own life was 


th what joy he would have 
‘n which the tates 


here, 
the figh 
White Sea to the 
such a little thing! Wi 


cast it onto the greal balance 
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of humanity were being weighed! But sey 
unreasoning sacrifice could not further the Cas, 

of the Motherland. His very death must be linked 

with achievement. It was only this though, that 

buoyed him up in his appalling situation, He ses 

surrounded by workers, loyal Soviet workers; yet 

they looked upon him as an enemy—hated hin, 

more bitterly than they did the Hitlerites, Ty, 

Hitlerites were beasts. Krainev, in the workers 

eyes, was worse than any beast. He was a craw]. 

ing reptile. Sergei Petrovich often wondered that 
no further attempt was made on his life. The 
thought of such a death struck horror to his 
heart. He kept within doors after sundown, and 
in the shop was careful not to pass under the 
cranes, lest some tool or machine part be “acci- 
dentally” dropped on his head. Thus, when 
a knock sounded at his door, one Sunday atter- 
noon, his first reaction was surprise; his next. 
alarm. 

Tiptoeing down the hall, he bent to peep ov! 
at the mail slit. He saw nothing but a warm hat. 
Then, shifting his gazed too quickly downwards, 
he found himself staring at a padded jacs 
Only after another readjustment did he find t 
visitor’s face. It was Teplova. 

He flung the door open. Valya star 
immediately regained her poise. 


3 


te d ’ b ut 
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they had last met aie | ee eek, 
an y the day before, and noth- 
ing of any significance had since occurred. 

“Good afternoon,” Krainev brought out, his 
breath catching painfully in his throat. 

A moment or two passed without further 
speech, in mutual scrutiny. Valya’s glance lingered 
on the long, narrow scar al Krainev’s temple. 
The hair at his temples had turned grey. 

He wore a suit of semi-military cut, 
suited to his figure. A revolver hung in a holster 
at his belt. In this guise, he seemed to Valya an 


well 


utter stranger. 
“I believe you wanted to see me, 

rovich,” she said. 
He seized her h 

trembled as he asked : 


“Valya, dear Valya, can you find it in you 


to trust me?” 
“I always trusted you, Sergel Petrovich, and | 


Sergei Pet- 


and impulsively. His voice 


trust you still.” 
Only now, in his radiant smile, did Valya rec- 


ognize the former Krainev. 
“Well then,” she said, 


to see me about?” 
ry—hurriedly, as though 


He told her his sto 
yave time to hear him out: 


‘what did you want 


afraid she would not | 
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incoherently, as though fearing unbelief. His voice 
came back upon him, like the voice of a stran- 
ger, and he sensed its lack of confidence. Watch- 
ing Valya anxiously, he tried to guess from her 
face what impression he was making. 

Valya listened with grave attention, weighing 
every word and intonation. 

“Well, what do you make of it?” he asked, 
when he had finished. 

“We already knew Lobachov and Pivovarov 
were traitors,” Valya replied. “I came here today, 
Sergei Petrovich, to put you in contact with the 
underground.” 

Again he seized her hand, and pressed it so 
that she cried out with pain. 

“Valya, Valya, can it really be true? Id lost 
all hope of being believed. I thought I’d go mad, 
seeing the hate in people’s eyes. Sometimes I've 
wanted to ery aloud, ‘Can’t you understand? Can't 
you see I’m with you, one of you?’ ” : 

“l’m so happy, Sergei Petrovich,” Valya said, 
her eyes soft with a tenderness she did not at- 
tempt to conceal. “So happy that you’ve stayed 
true, that my faith was justified, I had faith in 
you, you see, all through. When you trust a per 
son, and your trust is deceived, why, you begin 
doubting everyone on earth—doubting your ow! 
self, even.” 


000 


Her voice rang with such deep and unaffected 
feeling that Krainev’s breath came short. 


With a small desk clock in his hand, Krainev 
strode rapidly through the town, careful to keep 
at a good distance behind. Valya. Again and 
again, he drove the smile from his lips, only to 
find. a moment later, that it had once more re- 
turned. Far behind, Pyotr and Pavel Prasolov 
followed, one on each side of the street, never 
for an instant letting Krainev out of sight. Or- 
dinarily, Sergei Petrovich would unquestionably 
have noticed that he was being shadowed. Today, 
he noticed nothing. 

Entering the shop, he handed his clock to the 
man behind the counter. The man pointed to an 
inner door. In the living room stood Serdyuk, and 
beside him Valya, glowing with pleasure. 

“Hello, then, Comrade Krainev,”’ said Ser- 
dyuk, strongly emphasizing the word, “comrade.” 

“Hello, Comrade... .”—Krainev hesitated. 

“Serdyuk,” Valya prompted. 

“So you've come? Not afraid?” 

“If I were afraid, I wouldn’t have come.” 

“Well, pull up a chair, and let’s hear what 
you have to say. 

Again Sergei Petrovich told his story, more 
coherently now, and in fuller detail. At last i! 
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had come—what he had begun to despair of. J 
had found comrades, willing to listen and heli. 

“What are you planning to do now?’ 
asked, when the tale was done. “Vas 
was really your plan all alone? To 
own—a sort of lone hero business?” 

“What else could I have done?” 
returned. “Circumstances forced me into terrorist 
action at the very first, and then there was no 
way out. I decided to drive straight for my aim: 
worm into the Germans’ confidence, extend mv 
sphere of influence, and find some way of get- 
ling access to the power station. I tried to contact 
you, but it didn’t work out. Now we can make 
our plans together.” 

Valya glanced triumphantly at Serdyuk. 
“Worm into the Germans’ confidence,” Krainev 
had said, not, “earn their confidence.” What a 
shame Pyotr was not there to hear! 

Krainev and Serdyuk lit cigarettes. 

“It certainly was a riddle you set us,” Ser- 
dyuk said, with a wry smile. “I couldn’t make 
head or tail of it! When you failed to make your 
talk over the radio, things seemed a little easier 
to understand, But even so, I must admit, they 
were far from clear. And then you came down 0? 
ine machine shop ironshod, and muddled us uP 
again. Valya, here, believed in you all through, 


lieve! 
Serdyyk 
> and what 
act on your 


Krainey 
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but she was your only champion, We didn't dis 
r the real truth any too easily.” 


cove 
“How did you discover it at all?” Krainev 
asked. —_ 
Serdyuk silently handed him Valsky’s packet 
‘ ‘ hs 


alime wax on the envelope. 


- remnants of se 
hes. 


el Petrovich read through the despat 
vs knit concernedly. 

ovarov's still around?” 
still around, Serdyuk 


ably shut him up for a 
id. He may 


with the 
Serg 
rlis bro. 
“So Piv 
“Yes, he’s 
“Valsky’s fate will prob 
while, but he has to be kept in mil 


strike yet.” 
got hold of this cles- 


“May I ask how you 


patch ?” 
Serdyuk smiled. 

“Some other time,” he said. “That can wait. 
The question now is, what ar do 
about the machine shop? We had been P 
to file the main transmission shaft, so it wou” 
snap when the e can! | 


do that now. 


he asked. 
replied. 


e we going to 
lanning 
vould | 


2 
es 


of course, W 
the charge in 
many lives. 


the Germans 


“We'll prevent it,” Krainev declared confident. 
ly. “I’ve planned it all out, only I couldn’t have 
put my plan through, alone. Now.... Now ] 
fee] like Antacus, touching mother earth.” 

“What is your plan?” Serdyuk asked. 

“Wrecking the main transmission motor. The 
German labour unit answers for that, and none 
of our people will be involved.” 

“Thal’s so. But how are we going to do it: 
The motor’s under heavy guard, so far as | 
know.” 

“Yes, the motor’s under guard, all right. But 
there’s no guard over the lubricating oil.” 

Serdyuk clapped a hand to his forehead. 

“Valya! Call Pyotr in, will you? He’s some- 


where near.” 


CHAPTER FORTY- THREE 


Sonnewald never allowed himself to forget 
the cxample of his predecessor, von Stammer, 
who had been degraded for the collapse of the 
information network. To the best of his ability, 
Sonnewald strove to maintain his reputation as 
an “A-1 killer.” 

Every morning he would make the rounds of 
his subordinates—a fearful visitor, not only to 
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the victims under Investigation, but to the in- 
vestigators themselves. 

Investigator Schwalbe was a descendant of the 
one-time German colonists in the Ukraine, 
recruited imto the service of the Gestapo. When 
Sonnewald entered his office, Schwalbe was ex- 
amining a prisoner: a stocky youngster, who 
stood at ease before the desk, replying calmly to 
the investigator’s questions. 

“So you weren’t in the Comsomol, and you 
weren't a Stakhanovite?” 

=e. 

“What part did you take in public activities?” 

“Just about none. Unless you count the store 
committee. [ was on that.” 

“Nothing else?” 

“No.” 

Schwalbe hesitated, at a loss what more toa 
ask. 

There was no change of expression in Sonne- 
wald’s glassy eyes; but Schwalbe clearly sensed 
his superior’s displeasure. 

“What do you mean—nothing else?” Son- 
newald demanded, in German. “That’s quite 
enough. If he served on the store committee, he 
helped the Soviets.” 

“Sign your name,” Schwalbe told the prisoner, 
pushing the examination record across the desk. 
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When the record was signed, he pointed to 


the door. 
“Will the guard let me oul, OF do I need’ 


pass from you?” the boy asked, confident t 


all was well. 

Schwalbe roared with laughter. 

“You've just signed your pass to the m 
shaft.” he replied. 

“Me? What harm have ! done?” the your 


<ter stammered, turning pale, but with more 


surprise in his voice than fear. 
Schwalbe commanded: 
“Take him away!” 
Guards pulled the prisoner out of the roé 
“You still work like an amateur,” s®° 
Sonnewald irritably. “That youngster is guilty, 
only because he’s young. That kind are liable - 
join the partisans, or Cross the front and becor 
Soviet soldiers. And you don’t get enough dow 
You spend too much time on talk.” 
Schwalbe stood stiffly at attenition 
this reprimand. His eyes, of the same rus 
as his scraggly brows, expressed the most humb* 


© 


throu- 
ty cole: 


servility. 
A guard led in an elderly prisoner. 
“Vl] have to do a_ little talking, 
one,” Schwalbe told his superior 


cally. 


with 
apol oget 
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Sonnewald deigned no reply, 
“Silvestroy, va Ivanovich?” Schw 
Prisoner, with suave CIVilily, 
“That's right.” | 
“Communist ?” 
“No.” 
“Stakhanovite? Two days’ work in one?” 
“Yes. that’s so,” 
“Sit down.” 
Silvestrov sat down, carefully adjusting his 
‘users at the knees, 
“I'd like you to write an article for the news- 
er, about how you became a Stakhanovite,” 
‘d Schwalbe smoothly. “Not the way you wrote 
ry the Metallurg, of course’—and he nodded at 
.¢ file of newspapers lying on his desk. “You'll 
rite that you were threatened with prison, or 
ile; that you never really did two quotas in 
2 day; that other people’s work was counted as 
urs, to bring the figures up.” 
“In other words, you want me to write 
it I’m not a_ skilled worker, but a swin- 
‘ler ?” 
Schwalbe laughed harshly. 
“Not a swindler, a victim. A victim. of 
‘midation. Think it over. If the writing’s hard 
n you, we can have someone prepare the article, 
id all you'll have to do is sign it.” 


albe asked 


” 
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“In other words, sell my soul, sell out m 
Motherland. How could ! look people in the face 
if I signed a thing like that?” ) 

Screwing up his eyes, Schwalbe drawled: 

“And if the alternative is. not to see people 
at all, any more?” 

Silvestrov understood the investigator’s threat. 

“Whatever the alternative may be, you won't 
cet me to sign,” he replied, getting up from his 
chair. 

“Massage!” yelled Schwalbe. 

Seizing a whip, he began lashing the prisoner 
across the face, while the guard buffeted from 
behind. | 

Silvestrov dropped to the floor, his face 
covered with blood. 

A trickle of blood approached the edge of 
the carpet. Sonnewald watched it silently. 

The guard dragged Silvestrov to the wall. 
Schwalbe commanded: 

“Bring in the next.” 

“Your technique is bad,” Sonnewald remarked. 
“When you keep striking at the head, they lose 
consciousness too fast.” 

The next prisoner was Lutsenko. Coming 1, 
the old melter immediately noticed the line of 
blood across the floor, and the rolled-up carpel. 
Then, glancing about the room, he saw Silve- 
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strov lying by the wall. He could not suppress a 
start. He and Silvestrov had lived on the same 
street for years, and knew one another well. 

“Sit down.” Schwalbe invited. 

Lutsenko’s bushy eyebrows lifted slightly. This 
made the deep furrows on his forehead deeper 
still. 

“Communist?” the investigator asked. 

“No. Nonparty.” 

“Nonparty Bolshevik ?” 

“No. Simply nonparty.” 

“Not so very simply,” Schwalbe remarked. 

He had a cigarette between his teeth, and the 
words seemed to issue through the little white 
cylinder, lingering over the desk with the curling 
smoke. Opening the newspaper file on his desk, 
he slowly read aloud the text under a_ photo- 
graph which had been ringed around in blue 
pencil : 

“ “Pensioner Ivan Trofimovich Lutsenko, non- 
party Bolshevik, has returned to work in the 
shop, making steel to rout the fascist hordes.’ So 
it’s not simply nonparty, but Bolshevik?” 

“Yes, Bolshevik, it does look like,” Lutsenko 
tranquilly agreed. 

“Well have to hang you,” said Schwalbe, 
equally tranquilly. 


Lutsenko turned pale, but did not speak. 
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In the corner, Silvestrov began to toss and 
moan. His eyes opened. Sitting up, he raised a 
hand to his bleeding, mutilated face. 

Schwalbe strode across the room to him, whip 
in hand. 

“Well? Now will you sign?” 

Silvestrov shook his head. Schwalbe kicked 
the old man furiously in the face, and he col- 
lapsed. again unconscious. 

“Take him to the death cell!’ Schwalbe com- 
manded—in Russian, so that Lutsenko would 
understand. 

Sonnewald glanced at Lutsenko. The melter 
sat motionless, his jaws clenched, his forehead 
beaded with perspiration. 

Schwalbe returned to his desk. 

“Been living here in town very long?” he 
asked Lutsenko. 

“J was born here,” the old man answered, 
shaping the words with difhculty. 

“Light up,” said Schwalbe, with sudden civility, 
laying an open cigarette case before the prisoner. 

“I don’t smoke,” Lutsenko said—and shifted 
uneasily in his seat, feeling Sonnewald’s cold staré 
on his tobacco-stained moustache. 

“Has life any value to you?” asked Schwalbe 


bluntly, directing a jet of tobacco smoke straight 
into Lutsenko’s face. 
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“Who wants to die before his time?” the old 
man returned, with a sidewise glance at the investi- 
gator. 

“Light up,’ Schwalbe offered again. Unable 
to resist temptation, Lutsenko took a cigarette. 

The investigator threw a significant glance at 
his superior. Turning back to the prisoner, he 
said, in a tone designed to express friendly sym- 
pathy: 

“I can let you live, and provide you a good 
living besides, in return for very minor services.” 

“Of what kind?” Lutsenko asked, drawing the 
smoke deep into his lungs. 

“You see these newspapers on my desk. I 
have many more—the files for several years. 
Looking them through, I find the names of people 
who were active supporters of the Soviets. Some 
doubled and tripled output quotas at work. Some 
subscribed more than the general average to the 
state loan. Some worked out new ways of raising 
productivity. Many of them are still in town, | 
know. Only I can’t find them. I don’t know where 
they’re hiding. Now, you’re an old-timer here. You 
know the whole town, I suppose.” 

Lutsenko nodded, and took another cigarette. 

“You could help us find these people. Nose 
around, learn an address here, another there, and 
turn them in to us.” 
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“And is that all?” asked Lutsenko, puffing 
sore and more rapidly at his cigarette. 

“That’s all. We pay well.” 

“You scum! You yellow dog!” said Lutsenko, 
very quietly. For the last time, he drew a long, 
deep breath of tobacco smoke. 

“Massage!” yelled Schwalbe, seizing his whip. 

Sonnewald got up, signing his subordinate to 
walt. 

“Tl show you how,” he said, and took the 


whip. 


The Gestapo building superintendent took his 
time over the new plumber’s registration card. 
The worker had been sent by the employment 
bureau, to fill a vacancy at the Gestapo building. 
Pavel Prasolov, the card said. Born in 1922. Ex- 
pelled from the Comsomol. Previous employment 
—fitter at the iron and steel works. Unsuspect. 

“The fellow’s inexperienced. That’s unfortu- 
nate,’ the Hitlerite reflected. “But hes young; 
and that’s a very good thing. Older workers are 
dangerous. Those two elderly stokers we had 
only worked when they were watched; and_ they 
put the boilers out of commission before they 
made their getaway. This one’s volunteering for 
the job himself. That’s pood. There’s a startled 
sort of look on his face. Probably not too clever. 
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Sull better! Not enough brains to do any dam- 
ALC. 

Concluding, consequently, that the new plum- 
ber was. the right man for the Job, the Hitlerite 
laid before him a pledge of secrecy and active 
assistanee to the SD. The worker sioned without 
an instants hesitation, thus disposing the German 
still further in his favour. 

The boiler room was easily found: down. the 
stairs to the basement, and first door to the 
right. The room at the left, Pavel noticed, had 
a sort of wooden latticework instead of a door. 
It was full of clothing, piled up in disorderly 
heaps. 

Just past the boiler room, the way was barred 
by an iron grating, reaching from floor to ceil- 
ing. Beyond it stretched a long, narrow corridor. 
Here Hitlerite soldiers were pacing up and down, 
pausing now and again to glance in at the peep- 
holes in the cell doors. 

The stoker on duty in the boiler room, a tall, 
lean, one-eyed fellow, with a hideous, fire-scarred 
face, seemed glad of company. He peppered Pavel 
with questions for a while, then shifted to the 
theme of his own adventures. Born in one of the 
old German settlements in Russia, he had been 
exiled to other parts, as a kulak, many years 
before the war. With the coming of the German 
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troops, he had relurned to his native village. The 
Germans had restored him his former Loses oad 
properly, and appointed him starostla. By nai 
of threats and reprisals, he had squeezed out of 
the collective farmers a cerlain amount of grain 
which he had turned over to the German ae. 
The Germans had praised him; but his fellow 
villagers had set his house on fire, and, ablaze 
from head to foot, he had barely managed to 
escape. It was in this fire that he had lost his 
eye. They had turned him down in the Gestapo 
troops on account of that. What good could he 
be, half blind, when the partisans baffled men 
with both eyes in their heads? They had turned 
him down for the secret service too, on account 
of his scarred face. Too noticeable, they said. 
He’d got those scars for helping Germany, but 
who cared about that? Well, and so he had had 
to take this job, stoking. It was certainly sale 
enough. You didn’t risk getting killad, dow? 
here, the way you did on other work. And it was 
good pickings, too. If you did your work right. 
they'd give you Some clothes as a bonus, of . 
Saturday, when the biggest lols of prisoners — 
taken off to the mine shaft. Last week, he’d gotter 


. aa 
al woman $ slip, and a palr ° 
lols ol loos 


pulled ofl 


an army tunic, 
shoes. Not had stuff, either. 
let holes. It was 


| spots, 


of course, bul no bul 
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before the shooting. / Shap 
hie pies rye ough they wouldn't 
Russians refused that ich. } O ' ie shaft. All the 
down. Drivers got <i aickin : ene! lurn it 
mind. He'd wait patiently and hg? ; Posie 

. : is work, and 
some day his time would come. 

Pavel listened altentively, putting in a word 
or a question now and again. 

Then he was called away to unload a truck 
of coal. When he got back, he found an acquaint- 
ance in the boiler room: a young fellow named 
Nikolai, from the works settlement. The stoker 
went out somewhere, and Nikolai took advantage 
of his absence to confide in Pavel. Mobilized 
through the employment bureau as a truck driver, 


he had thus far been kept busy trucking bricks 
for a garage the Gestapo was building. But today 


someone was needed to drive the truck out to 
the mine. And so he was hiding here, in the 
boiler room, in the hope of avoiding that job. 
Suddenly the door flew open, admitting inves- 
tigator Schwalbe and the garage manager, 4 
lanky, bowlegged German. The stoker followed. 
“What are you hanging around here for?” 


Schwalbe demanded of Nikola. 


“T eame in to warm Up. I’m freezing. 
as trembling, as though 


True enough, Nikolai w 
with cold. 
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“Js the truck ready?” 
“Not entirely,” Nikolai mumbled, dropping 


his eyes under Schwalbe's pendirating stare. 
“Is it ready, OF fon’'t it?” demanded _ the 
‘¢ holster. “Tf 


‘nvestigator, laying 
you don’t want to drive for us, you'd better say 


so. Youll go as a passenger. 
“Al] right then, I'll go as a 
Nikolai, with sudden resolution. 


passenger, but I won't drive.” 
“Have it your own way,” said Schwalbe 


-arelessly. He left the room, and a moment later 


returned with several soldiers. 
Nikolai’s lips were quivering. His knees were 


like water. But he kept his head up as he was 


dragged away: 
“Let me drive,” said the one-eyed stoker, 


when the soldiers and their prisoner wert gone. 
“PI] get you out there in two shakes of a lamb’s 


passenger, cried 
“Pll go as a 


tail.” 
e on the 


Schwalbe turne 


scarred, disfigured face. 
“And tumble us ‘nto a ditch, before we know 


it?” 

“No, no!” the stoker proteste 
“Don’t you worry about that, Im a good 
—second category. 


‘And what about t 


d a suspicious glanc 


d fervently. 


driver 


he boilers?” 
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| The youngster can take care of them” —and 
ae stoker nodded at Pavel. “Nothing 
plicated about it.” joe 

Cteslhe sor 

. chwalbe agreed. The stoker hurried out 

ut Schwalbe seemed to be in no h H 
stood there for hay srr 
stood e for some time, looking at Pavel intent- 
ly. Suddenly, he asked: 

Weren't you in the Comsomol, Prasolov?” 

Pavel’s heart leaped to his throat, but no sign 
of alarm escaped him. 

oe 

“Yes, I was. I got expelled,” he replied,. 
looking back unflinchingly into those questioning. 
reddish eyes. 

“Seems to have been an awful lot of you 
expelled,” said Schwalbe, with a crooked smile. 
“Anyone you ask—they all tell the same tale! 


What were you expelled for?” 
“Because | wouldn’t volunteer for the army, 


and I refused to evacuate. 

Schwalbe hesitated, considering some further 
question. To Pavel, he seemed to be meditating 
whether io send the new plumber to the mine 


shaft this trip, OT next. 
Then they heard the iron grating being pushed 
hack, just outside. Schwalbe strode out into 


the corridor. 


Through the open door, 
demned led by- The first was 


99 


Pavel saw the con- 
an old man. He 
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had no hat on. Probably, realizing that he would 
need it no more, he had given it away. Tis 
bruised ips were tightly compressed, One eye was 
shut, surrounded by a huge blue swelling. The 
other eve looked out at his guards with undaunt- 
ed hatred and resolution. Pavel caught his breath 
in horror. He recognized the prisoner. It 
was Lutsenko. After the old melter came several 
men whom Pavel did not know. Then a young 
woman, stooped like some ancient crone. Then 
three thin little boys, hand in hand, the eldest 
protectively leading the two younger brothers, 
who were evidently twins. One of them kept 
asking him, “Where are they taking us, Izya? 
Are they taking us back to mother?” After 
the children came two women, in identical grey 
ere very much alike, as mother and 


coats. They w 
daughter may be. The elder turned insane 


eyes to the door where Pavel stood, as though 
After them, two 


hoping to escape behind itt 

barefoot Red Army men carried a_ battered, 
unconscious form. Catching something f 
about. the bruised and blackened _ features: 


Pavel looked more closely, and recognized Sil- 


amiliar 


vestrov. _ 

Then, peering up through the basement “" 
dow, Pavel watched the prisoners climb into me 
truck, helping one another up, until they wet 


all huddled under the tarpaulin tent. Silvestrov 
was laid on the floor, The guards took their 
places along the sides, Schwalbe got in beside the 
driver, and they were off. 

“I’ve got to get out of here, quick!” Pavel 
told himself, and hurried to the door. 

But he stopped short before he reached the 
threshold. Again he seemed to see Lutsenko’s reso- 
lute glare, and the crust of blood on Silvestrov’s 
cheeks. They did not fear to die. Yet they had 
had no orders, no trust to fulfil. They had but 
acted as conscience dictated. And Pavel had been 
told by his commander, “Go there and work.” 
He had known where he was going, had known 
what he must face. What right had he to run 
away? 

Seizing a shovel, Pavel set furiously to work, 
feeding coal to the furnaces. 

Time dragged slowly by. 

An empty truck drove into the yard, with 
a German soldier at the wheel. Huge, heavy 
bales, brought out through the latticed door op- 


posite the boiler room, were loaded onto the 
truck. Pavel had seen such bales before, at the 
aded onto freight cars 


railway station, being lo 

labelled, “Gifts from the Ukrainians to the great 
German nation.” Now he knew where those eifls 
came from. He must gel this knowledge to Ser- 
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dyuk, or Teplova, « , 
the people ant is soon as possible. Let all] 
7 Another truck arrived, bringing new prisoners 
vas file past the dark boiler sete 
. : ered at the thought of what awaited 
them. There was only one road out of these 
cells, and that was the road to the mine shaft. 
Life could be purchased only at such a price as 
neither Lutsenko, nor Silvestrov, nor any of their 
fellow victims, of course, could have agreed to 
pay. 
Again a truck in the yard, 
mine. The guards dumped out th 
old shawl, three children’s jackets, Lutsenko’s 
blue overalls, two identical grey coals..-- 

The truck rolled into the garage. A few min- 
utes later, the one-eyed stoker pushed in through 
the boiler room door, staggering under a load of 
clothing. Among other things, there were Iwo 
army tunics, and Silvestrov Ss bloodstained sult. 
Sitting down on the bench by the wall, the stoker 
began to describe his adventures. ' 

“Things turned out bad today.” he sale. 
“First of “all they took that black and blue _ 
Dragged him out of the truck, and pull " 
clothes off. He came to when. they Jaid hm 


he arms 
the snow. Well, they jus swung him by " iy 
and_ legs, and sent him down the shalt. 
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back from the 


e clothing: an 


came the kids. The bi 

7 ids. The bigger one in the middle, 1 

his brothers holding onto his | de ry wi 

——e s hands. At first h 

didn rsti a 
{ understand what was up, only those damned 


women startle al] 

artee squealing, and then he began to 

Don't ral? < | 
throw us in there!’ Schwalbe shot him, 


beg, 
thinking he’d drag the other two down with him. 


Only he let go thdir hands, and they got left on 
They screamed just like stuck pigs. I can 
One of the women jumped out and 


them: ‘Mr. oflicer, what harm 
if she 


top. 
still hear 1t. 
ctarted begging for 


can such children do?’ 
‘ds they were: She put her- 


self in front of one of them. Schwalbe let her 
have it, and she own the shalt. With 
1 her clothes 0”; too. One of the kids tumbled 
1 her, but the other ran aways aroun 

und the shaft opening; still screaming- 


Schwalbe had a hard job catching him. But he 
, all right, and threw him down 


tripped him uJ 
the shalt. 
tang, The men 


al 


were all right, 
1d. Took their 
ight by the 


hole | 
“But the mother 4 daughter had y raise 
die togelne! in 
noise. [Pt it, into their heads to hee -_ 
g if it ade any dilfere™ 
t on their 


os” 


acre a hem jumped down the shaft him. 
En the andor. be ler turned around whem he ao 

ge, and yelled at Schwalbe, ‘When «, 
army gets back, they'll avenge WV c. ivy 
Good at him and missed ge us all. Schwalbe 
lauchine. ‘ ussed, and he just stood there 
aughing. “You filthy rotter,’ he says, ‘you ca 
only shoot at people's backs!’ And _ there ns 
such a blaze in his eyes, I was half scared 
Suppose he should.... Schwalbe fired again, and 
missed. His hands were shaking. He had “ fire 
a third shot to finish up.” 

The stoker paused suddenly, glancing fur- 
tively around the room, as though eager to com- 
plete his tale, yet afraid lest he be overheard. 
Finally, he moved up close to Pavel and con- 
tinued, in a half-whisper: 

“The last to go was the tall one, with the 
black eye.” This, Pavel realized, must have been 
Lutsenko. “He took his things off in the truck, 
before he got out. He walked along with his head 
down, swaying, sort of. And going past Schwalbe 
__whe-ew! He grabbed him by the arm, and jerked 
him off his feet—and they both flew down the 
shaft together. The last I saw of Schwalbe ver 
his boots, flashing down the hole. Those ant 
xood boots! And he was a sood boss, too. rege 
colonist stock, Just like me. He used to give 


things.” 
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coy any 
hi Ai about Nikolai?” asked Pavel, clench 
fin aske 1, clenching 
s to keep from bringing a shovel ; 
over the stoker’s head. _ 
“Nik 959 
ikolai?” the stok | ‘That’ 
+ did't sea bien ker repeated. “Thats funny! 
see him there at all. He must have slipped 
way. what with all the excitement.” 
Getting up, he looked into the furnaces, and 


began shovelling coal. 
Pavel poured some 


and gulped it do 


e metal. 


a 


water into a rusty tin 


can, wn feverishly. His teeth 
rattled against th : 
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h Vorobyov was preparing lo 
His younger 50> Semyon, coming 


shop, found the old man 
two boiled potato’ an 


Ivan Pafnutyevic 


go to work. 
home from the machine 


carry so frug 
stuffed into am 


vich was 4 man 


iron box, with the fancl 
years, 4 


of habit. e 
rT openwork on 


